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r'  dogs  could  speak,  Marconi 
would  have  said  “yes,  sir”  and 
“no,  ma’am.”  Coming  in  from 
the  outdoors,  even  when  it  wasn’t 
muddy,  the  black  Labrador  wiped 
his  feet  on  the  mat.  He  was  too 
good  to  be  a  dog. 

Marconi  was,  after  all,  not  just  a 
pet.  He  was  a  professional,  with 
breeding  and  education.  For  most 
of  his  life,  he'd  been  a  guide  dog- 
leading  an  elderly  blind  woman 
around  obstacles  and  through  traf¬ 
fic.  When  she  died,  he  was  returned 
to  Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
in  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.,  where 
he  had  been  bred  and  trained.  Al¬ 
though  not  yet  five,  he  was  consid¬ 
ered  too  old  to  be  matched  with 
another  blind  person.  Instead,  he 
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was  rewarded  with  early  retirement. 

Yearning  for  an  obedient,  well- 
trained  animal,  I’d  applied  to  Guid¬ 
ing  Eyes  to  adopt  an  early  retiree. 
Now,  more  than  a  year  after  I  listed 
my  name,  they  telephoned  to  say 
that  a  dog  was  available. 

When  my  husband,  John,  and  I 
arrived  at  the  training  center  we 
admired  his  sleek  black  coat,  his 
intelligent  eyes,  dark  and  bottom¬ 
less,  set  in  a  slender,  well-shaped 
triangle  of  a  face.  We  liked  every¬ 
thing  about  him  except  his  name, 
but  the  dog-trainer  assured  us  that 
wasn’t  a  problem;  the  dog  would 
answer  to  whatever  we  chose  to  call 
him  at  mealtimes.  On  the  spot,  we 
renamed  him  Marconi,  in  honor  of 
John’s  passion  for  collecting  old 
radios. 

In  those  first  days  at  home,  Mar¬ 
coni  was  a  somber  shadow,  almost 
mournful  in  his  seriousness.  He  did 
not  bark.  Offered  a  toy  that  would 
squeal  when  pounced  on,  he  de¬ 
clined  to  pounce.  Given  a  rawhide 
chew-bone,  he  examined  it,  then 
walked  away.  I  bounced,  rolled  and 
threw  old  tennis  balls,  but  he 
moved  not  a  muscle  to  follow  them. 
Marconi  did  not  romp,  frolic  or 
frisk  about.  Marconi  did  not  play. 
He  was  used  to  being  constantly  on 
duty,  and  retirement  puzzled  him. 

In  the  grand  tradition  of  guide 
dogs,  he  was  never  more  than  a  few 
inches  away  from  either  myself  or 
John.  One  evening,  John  and  I  were 
watching  television  while  Marconi 
was  watching  us.  John  rose  and 
started  for  the  kitchen.  I  was  seated 


on  the  couch.  Marconi  leaped  up, 
then  stood  frozen  in  his  tracks  be¬ 
tween  us.  His  head  swiveled  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us.  He  moved 
two  steps  to  follow  John,  stopped, 
retreated  a  step  in  my  direction  and 
stopped  again.  He  was  65  pounds  of 
uncertainty,  starting  and  stopping, 
trying  desperately  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  us  because  he  had  been 
trained  to  be  a  one-person  dog. 
Who  needed  him  most? 

As  time  passed,  Marconi  decided 
that  I  was  his  person.  Perhaps,  as 
my  pragmatic  husband  pointed  out, 
it  was  because  I  was  the  one  who 
usually  fed  him.  Or  perhaps  it  was 
because  the  blind  person  he  had 
guided  was  a  woman. 

Whatever,  when  I  wrote  he 
sprawled  on  my  home-office  floor, 
an  inert  black  rug.  If  I  swiveled  in 
my  chair  from  typewriter  to  desk, 
he  stirred  awake.  If  I  moved  from 
chair  to  file  cabinet,  he  oversaw  the 
short  trip.  If  I  held  up  a  stamped 
envelope,  he  panted  eagerly,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  signal  for  a  walk  to  the 
mailbox.  Marconi  was  the  creature 
for  whom  the  phrase  “dog  your 
footsteps”  was  coined. 

He  had  a  talent  for  being  at  your 
feet,  always  moving  just  enough  to 
avoid  being  tripped  over  or  stepped 
on.  In  the  kitchen,  he  shadowed  me 
even  more  closely.  At  first,  I 
thought  it  was  because,  especially 
for  a  blind  person,  the  kitchen  can 
be  a  dangerous  place.  After  a  while, 
though,  I  noticed  the  hopeful  gleam 
in  Marconi’s  eyes.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  when  she  prepared  a  meal  the 
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blind  woman  might  have  dropped 
things.  So  I  began  to  have  “acci¬ 
dents.”  As  I  cut  up  stew  meat,  a 
chunk  might  drop  from  the 
I  counter.  Swiftly,  Marconi  would 
pounce,  sometimes  gulping  it  in 

I  mid-fall.  This  became  a  game.  I’d 
drop  something,  then  act  surprised. 
“Oh,  what  was  that?”  I'd  demand, 
and  Marconi,  having  swallowed  the 
evidence,  would  give  me  a  wide- 
eyed,  innocent  look. 

He  responded  to  an  impressive 
repertoire  of  commands,  but  the 
word  “here”  was  not  in  his  vocabu¬ 
lary.  It  took  a  while  before  I  real¬ 
ized  that,  as  a  guide  dog,  he  hadn't 
had  much  occasion  to  come  “here.” 
He  was,  after  all,  always  there. 

We  were  awed  by  Marconi’s  self- 
control.  Yet  one  day,  I  did  find  a 
mess  downstairs.  I  reached  for 
Marconi  to  reprimand  him.  But  for 
once,  he  wanted  some  distance  be¬ 
tween  us.  Eluding  me,  he  loped 
upstairs  to  the  den  where  he  slept. 
He  had  chosen  his  own  punishment 
and  when  I  found  him,  there  he 
was — making  himself  stand  in  the 
corner! 

Marconi  accepted  the  notion  that 
I  could  drive  a  car — as  long  as  I 
was  wearing  my  eyeglasses  and  he 
J  was  along  to  scan  the  road  for 
danger.  When  I  drove  off  without 
him,  he  paced  nervously.  When  I 
was  gone  for  a  few  days  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip,  he  patrolled  the  door  to 
!  the  garage,  leaving  it  only  to  be 
fed  and  walked.  Whenever  }ohn 
passed  by  him,  he  received  angry, 
accusing  looks.  “I  told  you  so,” 


Marconi  seemed  to  be  saying  with 
his  glare.  “She’s  lost.  How  could 
you  let  that  blind  lady  drive  away 
by  herself?” 

It  may  be  an  old  story  to  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  dogs,  but 
Marconi  was  a  fresh  delight  to  me.  I 
think  of  myself  as  competent  and 
independent,  but  his  protective  atti¬ 
tude  warmed  me.  He  had  been  the 
eyes  for  another  woman,  and  more 
than  most  dogs,  he  needed  to  be 
needed.  He  missed  that  until  two 
months  after  he  came  to  our  house, 
when  I  had  to  take  John  to  the 
hospital. 

Worried  about  John,  frightened 
at  what  the  tests  might  reveal,  I 
returned  home  to  a  house  empty 
except  for  Marconi.  I  clung  to  him 
that  night.  I  buried  my  face  in  his 
strong  shoulders  and  cried  a  little. 
Tests  would  show  that  John  did  not 
require  surgery.  Yet  something  im¬ 
portant  had  happened  that  night 
between  Marconi  and  me.  We  both 
learned  that  he  was  needed,  though 
differently  from  the  way  the  blind 
woman  had  needed  him. 

With  that,  Marconi  started  to 
unbend.  Now  he  began  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  his  playful  puppyhood 
had  been  like. 

He  continued  to  stay  close,  but  I 
could  measure  the  distance  now  in 
feet,  not  inches.  He  was  still  aloof  to 
balls  and  toys,  but  he  did  want  to 
play  with  the  rawhide  chew-bone. 
He  caught  the  scent  of  the  raccoon 
that  lives  on  our  property  and  shov¬ 
eled  out  holes  under  flowering 
bushes  in  his  search.  He  even  found 
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his  voice.  One  night  when  the  door¬ 
bell  rang,  Marconi  leaped  to  his  feet 
with  a  thunderous  WOOF!  It  was 
basso  profundo,  a  loud,  unexpected 
explosion.  I  too  leaped  up,  startled 
by  the  sudden  clap  of  sound.  It  took 
a  moment  to  realize  what  it  was; 
our  silent  dog  had  spoken  his  long- 
awaited  first  word. 

Once  I  took  Marconi  for  walks. 
Now  it  was  he  who  walked  me. 
Nudging  my  elbow,  he  told  me 
when  it  was  time  for  our  outing. 
Although  usually  leashed,  he  set 
the  pace- — dawdling,  sniffing,  then 
suddenly  hurrying  along  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  promising  scent. 

Sometimes  I  let  him  out  unfet¬ 
tered,  to  head  for  the  bushes  and 
then  romp  promptly  home.  But  one 
fine  day,  with  the  scent  of  spring  in 
the  air,  he  reached  the  bushes, 
stopped  for  a  moment,  then  ambled 
past  them,  heading  up  a  neighbor’s 
driveway.  “Here,  Marconi!”  I 
called. 

Running  after  him,  I  got  to  with¬ 
in  arm’s  length  of  the  scruff  of  his 
neck.  As  I  reached  out,  he  gave  me 
a  quick  glance,  then  raced  out  of 
reach.  There  was  no  way  I  could 
catch  him. 

“He’ll  be  right  back,”  I  told  my¬ 
self.  When  an  hour  passed,  I  tried 
to  remind  myself  that  he’d  been  a 


guide  dog;  surely  he’d  remember  to 
look  both  ways  before  crossing  any 
road.  When  a  second  hour  passed,  I 
felt  less  certain. 

Finally  I  called  the  dog  warden 
to  report  a  missing  pet.  He  was  just 
on  his  way  out,  the  warden  told  me. 
He’d  had  a  report  of  a  large  dog 
that  was  blocking  a  doorway,  keep¬ 
ing  a  woman  and  her  small  dog 
from  entering  their  house.  Think¬ 
ing  of  Marconi,  so  gentle  and  calm 
and  unthreatening,  I  said,  “Oh,  that 
doesn’t  sound  like  my  dog.” 

But  it  was.  As  I  learned  later,  he 
was  standing  near  the  door,  thump¬ 
ing  it  with  his  tail,  just  wanting  to 
play  with  the  little  dog.  Play!  But 
the  woman  had  felt  intimidated  by 
Marconi’s  size. 

I  drove  to  the  warden’s  office, 
paid  Marconi’s  fine  and  got  him  out 
from  behind  the  bars  of  the  kennel 
jail.  As  we  left,  a  group  of  teen¬ 
agers  spotted  us.  “That  dog  was 
just  arrested!”  one  boy  yelled.  The 
others  laughed  as  he  shouted,  “He’s 
got  a  police  record  now!” 

Not  bad — for  a  dog  who  was  too 
good.  Marconi  looked  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  I  tried  very  hard  not  to 
smile.  When  we  arrived  home, 
Marconi  walked  sorrowfully  to  the 
den.  Without  a  word  from  me,  he 
stood  in  his  corner. 


Hare  Ye,  Hare  Ye 

C^VoD  Serling  on  commercial  television:  “How  can  you  put  on  a 
meaningful  drama  or  documentary  that  is  adult,  incisive,  probing,  when 
every  fifteen  minutes  the  proceedings  are  interrupted  by  twelve  dancing 
rabbits  singing  about  toilet  paper?”  —From  a  speech  at  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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